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Cromwell's importance more justly. " Is Cromwell there? " asked Rupert of a prisoner taken just before the battle, and it was Rupert too who, after the battle, gave Cromwell the nickname of " Ironside " or " Ironsides/' The title was derived, according to a contemporary biographer, " from the impenetrable strength of his troops, which could by no means be broken or divided," and it was extended later from the leader to the soldiers themselves.
Cromwell's only account of the battle is contained in a few lines written to his brother-in-law, Colonel Valentine Walton.
"England," he said, "and the Church of God hath had a great favour from the Lord in this great victory given unto us, such as the like never was since this war began. It had all the evidences of an absolute victory, obtained by the Lord's blessing upon the godly party principally. We never charged but we routed the enemy. The left wing, which I commanded, being our own horse, saving a few Scots in our rear, beat all the Prince's horse. God made them as stubble to our swords. We charged their regiments of foot with our horse, and routed all we charged. The particulars I cannot relate now ; but I believe of 20,000 the Prince hath not 4000 left. Give glory, all the glory, to God."
Cromwell's letter has been charged with concealing the services of David Leslie and the Scots. But every word of his brief account was true. He did not give the particulars of the fight, because he was writing a letter of condolence, not a despatch. Walton's son, a captain in Cromwell's own regiment, had